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Loree... 


1960 Yearbook Rating 


We are interested in becoming a 
member of your organization. At the 
present time we are members of two 
other press associations. We have 
heard a lot about your excellent Criti- 
que service and we do want to have 
our book rated by you. We would like 
to enter our 1960 book so I am ask- 
ing for the necessary forms to be 
filled out. We feel we have an ex- 
cellent book and we want to find out 
what mistakes we made, if any. Please 
furnish information as to the infor- 
mation needed, the cost, when the 
book will be rated and how soon the 
book will be rated so we may make 
our plans. The finished book should 
be ready in May.—J.B., Va. 

The Announcement for the 1960 
Yearbook Critique and Contest will 
be placed in the mails about 1 
May. That will give you full in- 
formation about the work of the 
Association, the instructions for 
entering a book, the fee and other 
details. The deadline will be 1 July, 
the books will be rated over the 
summer, the announcement of the 
awards will be made at the 20th 
Anuual Conference and Short 
Course in Yearbook Production at 
Columbia University the 14th and 
15th of October, 1960. The Score- 
book and Certificate of Award will 
be mailed to you as soon as pos- 
sible after that event.—Ed. 


Yearbook Advisers Pay 


There is one thing on which I need 
help from you at this time. What re- 
search has been done concerning sup- 
plemental pay for yearbook Advisers 
in the US schools? At present, we are 
in the process of developing an en- 
tirely new salary schedule. The door 
is open for supplementing our year- 
book people’s salary but I need some 
facts. What can you send me by 1 
March or earlier?—J.M., APO, N. Y. 

The latest report on this subject 

came from the research of Miss M. 

Thelma McAndless, Michigan State 

University, Ypsilanti, who made a 

survey of the Entry Forms of both 

the NSPA and the CSPA for the 

1957-58 Contests. She made a pre- 

liminary report at the Journalism 

luncheon at the Denver, Col., Con- 
vention of the National Council of 

Teachers of English last November. 

In her report, which will be issued 

in full at a later date, she stated 

that “There is definitely a trend 
toward paying publications Ad- 
visers. The average amount is $300. 


It ranges from $50 to one instance 
of a $1000 “bonus”. There is also 
a definite trend toward released 
time—pay, 21%; released time— 
27%. Even better, these advan- 
tages accrue when the journalism 
classes are laboratories for the 
paper. At least 63% of the schools 
are offering from one to six seme- 
ster courses in journalism, the 
average being two semesters. In 
at least 51% of the schools there 
is an Adviser for the yearbook sepa- 
rate and apart from the news- 
paper. All of these statistics show 
the position of the Adviser is be- 
ing strengthened” —Ed. 


Informative 


We find the School Press Review 
helpful and informative and we would 
be at a loss without the suggestions 
and guides it contains. Our new is- 
sue will contain some science features 
which were inspired by an article in 
the Review.—L.L., Pa. 


Speed 


Thank you very much for your ex- 
ceptional courtesy and speed in hand- 
ling our request (for an extension of 
the deadline). It is an honor and a 
pleasure to become a member of this 
outstanding association.—V.R., Col. 


Helpful 


We have found your critical service 
most helpful in the past and would 
not like to drop it owing to a mix- 
up in dates.—J.H., Wash. 


Reprint 


May we publish in our school paper 
the article “Does School Editing Help 
Win College Admission?” by Gene R. 
Hawes, in the recent issue of The 
School Press Review? With proper 
credit, of course. We like the con- 
tests very much and feel that it is 
very apropos at this time of the year 
when we are ready to change staffs 
and solicit new members.—W.F., N. J. 


Capitalization 


Every year each successive annual 
staff is uncertain about whether to 
capitalize such words as the ones in 
the following list when these words 
are used in copy or captions: annual 
staff, student council, varsity band, 
senior prom, junior-senior banquet, 
sweetheart dance, football queen, girls’ 
glee club, Y-Teens, formal, machine 
shop. They know what the rule says, 
but they are not sure how to apply 
the rule to these particular words. Can 


The Cover 


“The Priceless Ingredient—E ‘THU- 
SIASM” was the theme of T/ 2 1959 
Western Hills Annual, Wester . Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohic The 
cover plate was one of the iivider 
pages in the issue. The caption read, 
“Injecting enthusiasm into our daily 
work brings accomplishment and 
security for the years ahead. Dick 
Wagner, realizing this, pauses a mo- 
ment to plan his drawing. In the 
same way we stop amidst busy activi- 
ties in our lives to plan for the future, 
We gather knowledge and select the 
courses best suited for our individual 
needs”. For the use of this plate we 
are indebted to Miss Lenora Weber, 
the Adviser. Russell Benson of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., who does much of 
the work for the Anuual, took this 
picture. 


you tell me what is the practice in 
school annuals? Is there any publica- 
tion which deals with this particular 
problem?—O.C., Ohio. 

Decisions on capitalization de- 
pend on tradition within the school. 
Some words, technically not capi- 
talized, are used in such a manner 
as to give them the status of proper 
nouns. The best solution of the 
problem is to make a list of words 
vou feel qualify and follow it con- 
sistently. Of those listed, Y-Teens is 
the only one that should be capital- 

(Continued on Page 2.) 
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(;* THE NEWS, get all the news, 
9 and nothing but the news.” 
That was the key principle in the code 
of Charles A. Dana, distinguished 
editor of the New York Sun. It was 
a sound principle, for few newspapers 
were so good or so popular as the Sun 
in the era after the Civil War. 


“Above all know and believe that hu- 

manity is advancing,” Dana said, “That 
there is progress in human life and 
human affairs; and that as sure as 
God lives, the future will be greater 
and better than the present or the 
past.” 

Men today are not so sure of the 
future. Newsmen, and those who read 
or hear what newsmen write, are con- 
cerned as they never were before with 
what lies ahead. In the United States 
as well as abroad people are asking 
this question: what will tomorrow 
bring? 


IRST, we may continue to enjoy 

the American way of life in the 
United States. This dark dawn of the 
Atomic Age may be the prelude of an 
epoch of enlightenment and security. 
Gradually we may emerge from this 
Gethsemane to,see a new Utopia be- 
yond. 

Democracy may survive; democracy 
should survive. Yet it will not per- 
meate mankind in our time merely 
because we wish it or will it. It may 
take our last ounce of effort and much 
that we treasure to preserve it in the 
dark days ahead. 


ECOND, our American economy 

may disintegrate. Selfish interests, 
each fiercely protecting its own, may 
bleed themselves dry. Then, the man 
on the horse, aided by fifth column- 
ists, may seize power to build a fascist 
or communist regime. 

It can’t happen here, some say. 
Perhaps not. Yet there is a wide- 
spread disposition on the part of 
these interests to put themselves above 
the Constitution and beyond the law. 
They want what they want first no 
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LAST SYLLABLE 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


matter how costly their selfish vic- 
tories. 


HIRD, what Winston Churchill 

more than a decade ago saw as 
the “remorselessly approaching third 
world war” may plunge us into a 
new blood bath. “The black fury, the 
incalculable disaster of atomic war,” 
as Ernest Bevin put it, may hurtle 
mankind into convulsions too hor- 
rible to imagine. 


Yet such a future’ is possible—one 
in which no nation can win and all 
must lose. Then who will put civiliza- 
tion together again? The four horse- 
men of the apocalypse will ride forth, 
hurrying and harrying survivors into 
the snake pit from which mankind 
never may emerge. 


OURTH, there is still another an- 

swer; even now we may be living in 
“The last syllable of recorded time.” 
Man may be obsolete today, extinct 
tomorrow. Unwilling or unable to 
build one world, men may have no 
world. World War III may be the rape 
of civilization, the exit of mankind, 
the utter end of life on our planet. 


Sudden death not for the few, not 
for the many, but for all' of us may 
be imminent. Some fear it is even too 
late to repent—that extinction is in- 
evitable. If so, even as Shakespeare 
said, “All our yesterdays have lighted 
fools the way to dusty death.” 


Men who are not afraid to think 
of the future recognize these four pos- 
sibilities. And if they plan at all, they 
plan knowing not “‘what a day may 
bring forth.” Newsmen in one world 
as well as those whom they serve dare 
not think of or for themselves alone, 
they must accept the unique opportu- 
nity they have to fend off Armaged- 
don. 


If the democratic way of life is to 
be preserved, the second, third, and 
fourth possibilities must be avoided. 
How? There’s no simple answer to 
this question, but the role of media 
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of mass communications is one of 
inestimable importance. 


ECISIONS in a democracy are 
made by the people or their re- 
presentatives. They; are made, then, 
on the basis of what people believe 
and what people know. Thus, it is 
possible to believe the principles of 
democracy yet to be without the facts 
needed to apply them effectively. 
Doors between those who have 
something to say or write and those 
who want to hear it or read it may 
be opened wide or slammed shut. In 
democracies, the doors are wide open; 
in other regimes, they are not. Asa 
consequence a people without free- 
dom of the press is a people without 
any freedom at all. 


History proves that a free society 
cannot live without a free press; a 
free press cannot live without a free 
society. They are inseperable. Aware 
of this, the founding fathers guar- 
anteed free communication in the 
First Amendment of the Constitution. 
It says: 


Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof: or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or of the right of people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition 
for redress of grievance. 

Now taken for granted in the United 
States, freedom of communication was 
not won without a struggle. Even in 
our own time it has been and is be- 
ing attacked. 

To whom does this freedom of press 
belong? To the government which 
guarantees it? To newspapers, mag- 
azines, television, and radio networks? 
To Miss Brainerd, Mrs. Yocco, Mr. Nell, 
and all their fellow citizens? 


OVERNMENT officials have their 
answers to these questions. Too 
many appear to believe that freedom 
of the press should be measured on 
an apothecary’s scale lest the public 
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get too big a dose. Mthers want the 
right to withhold news the public has 
a right to read and to hear. 

Freedom of the press is the right of 
every citizen in a democracy. It does 
belong to Miss Brainerd, Mrs. Yocco, 
Mr. Nell, and their neighbors. They 
have an unalienable right to new facts 
and old facts they need to make in- 
telligent decisions. 

Where do people find some of the old 
facts and most of the new facts they 
want? Obviously, they are presented 
in the news. In essence, news is an 
account of a current idea, event, or 
situation presented by press, radio or 
TV because it interests the public and 
benefits those who present it. 

News cannot be accepted in full faith 
if the government or any other agency 
interferes with the freedom of com- 
munication. Censorship is odious to 
ali free peoples. Freedom of the press, 
then, is one of the imperatives of 
democracy; take it away and all free- 
dom is lost. 


HERE should be no handcuffs for 
newsmen at work. They should 
have free access to news sources. They 
should be able to move about freely 
and to meet people, examine records, 
attend events, and take other re- 
levant steps without undue inter- 
ference. Otherwise, how can they get 
the news without rationing the truth? 
Similarly newsmen shouid have free 
access to transmission facilities. They 
should be able to use the telephone, 
telegraph, cables, and radio without 
needless delay or excessive cost. The 
news channels never should be clogged 
by a censor’s red tape or poliuted by 
propaganda. 

Newsmen it is true, are responsible 
to their employers. Among the latter 
may be a few who have sold their 
birthrights for a mess of pottage. Un- 
fortunately such men are willing to 
use their news media to enhance their 
personal prestige, to win political 
power, or to build excessive profits. 

Labor unions as well as the govern- 
ment may cripple the press and radio. 
The union’s target may be the owners, 
but more often than not the public 
suffers most. Grievances there may 
be, but they are not so important that 
thousends or millions of people should 
be denied access to the news media 
upon which they rely. 

What would happen if there were 
no freedom of the press? People in 
the United States would be in fetters, 
their minds and _ spirits enslaved. 
Democratic government would col- 
lapse. The ministers of God and the 
servants of science as well as news- 
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men would be in shackles. There would 
be no news, no news media, just an 
iron curtain everywhere. 


Capitalization 
(Continued from Inside Cover) 


ized regardless of circumstances. 
Girls’ glee club can be capitalized 
at times. Since upper case is more 
prevalent in yearbooks than in 
newspapers, upper case could be 
used in this instance. General 
practice in annuals is to over-capi- 
talize rather than to under-capi- 
talize. Newspaper rules are not 
entirely applicable to yearbooks. 
Until such time as your own list is 
made up, consistency could be 
maintained by using a guide such 
as the OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK is- 
sued by this Association —Ed. 


Maintain An Alertness 


We have discovered that an article 
in the winter issue of our magazine 
was condensed from an article with 
the same title in the Reader’s Digest 
five years ago. We endeavor to main- 
tain an alertness which will prevent 
an occurence of this kind and we re- 
gret that this article escaped detec- 
tion.—L.F., N.H. 

Four or five cases of this nature 
come to our attention with each 
Contest. We know that schools 
take every precaution they can but 
Advisers can’t read everything that 
is published. No blame is attached 
to the school or the publication 
when rating the entries for it is as- 
sumed that corrective action is 
taken locally.—Ed. 


Identify Pictures? 


We are undecided as to whether it 
would be better to identify pictures 
in the introductory section of our 
yearbook as the pictures exemplify 
phases of school life. We wish the 
pictures to stress the idea rather than 
the individuals; however, if our rating 
would be lowered because of lack of 
identification, we would follow your 
suggestions. We realize all other pic- 
tures should be identified —R.G., N.C. 

The aim of all professional photo- 
graphers and editors is to take or 
use pictures that tell their own 
story. This aim is seldom realized 
to the fullest extent; hence, cap- 
tions. We do not insist on the 
identity of divider pages but we 
hope they are so closely identified 
with the section of which they are 

a part they will not need a caption. 


If there is any doubt in yo 
as to whether or not your 
will know what a picture i about. 
identify it. Pictures on le s than 
a full divider page should be identi- 
fied —Ed. 


mind 
eaders 


Photojournalism Frater: ity 
Open To H.S. Photographers 


Junior membership is now vopen tc 
high school photographers in Kappa 
Alpha Mu (KAM) the nativnal pro- 
fessional and honorary photojourn- 
alism fraternity. Juniors and seniors 
are eligible and, though called a fra- 
ternity, it is open to co-eds. 

The aim of the decision is “to help 
channel career interests and activities 
of high school students who may 
want to become part of one of the 
most rapidly growing and glamorous 
professions in modern life—picture- 
and-word reporting for television, 
the magazines and newspapers”. 

“Junior Photojournalists” in good 
standing may become full members 
as soon as they enroll in professional 
courses at a university or college with 
a KAM chapter or as affiliates of 
KAM and the National Press Photo- 
graphers Association (NPPA) where 
there are no active chapters. 

Prof, Clifton C. Edom of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
Columbia, Mo., is the national KAM 
adviser. Dues are $2. 


The Woodrow Wilson 
established in 1922 by contributions 
from over 200,000 Americans to per- 
petuate the ideals of one of the five 
or six Presidents who can be called 
“great”, is engaged in the publication 
of an estimated forty volumes of Wil- 
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son’s papers and letters. One of the 
great “finds” of the project is a col- 
lection of notes and memoranda writ- 
ten by Wilson in shorthand. He used 
the Graham system, now obsolete, and 
there are only about five experts able 
to transcribe it. One of these, Clif- 
ford P. Gehman of Denver, now 8 
years old, brings to the project about 
70 years of experience as a shorthand 
reporter. 

Mrs. Ruth Marie Griggs, Director 
of Publications, Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianopolis, Ind., has a time- 
ly and authoritative article in the 
February Scholastic Editor on ‘‘Estab- 
lishing a School News Bureau’. More 
and more Advisers are moving toward 
this duty in the schools as a normal 
progression from their experiences 
with student publications. It is well 
worth reading—and following. 


Pevier 
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THE SCHOOL LITERARY MAGAZINE 


By ANTHONY ARCIOLA, ‘Staples High School, Westport, Conn. 


OUNDINGS, the literary-art mag- 

azine of Staples High School, West- 
port, Conn.. quickly became a major 
extra-curricular activity at the school 
after its first appearance in the spring 
of 1947.. A strong welcome by both 
the school and the community spark- 
ed the fledgling magazine into ful- 
filling an important role as a creative 
outlet for writing and art. The school’s 
two other publications—the yearbook 
and the newspaper—had been joined 
by a youngster that would soon be- 
come as vital a part of the school as 
they. 

In 1959, Soundings, which has doub- 
led its volume since its first issue, 
printed forty pages containing 20,000 
words of prose, 350 lines of poetry, 
and 26 illustrations—all of these 
selected from five times as many en- 
tries by a staff of seventy students. 
In addition, the magazine had a cir- 
culation within the school of 750 
(about 85% of the enrollment) and 
an additional circulation of 75 to 
teachers, administrators, board of 
education members, and other schools. 
Both the school and the community 
have come to look upon the annual 
appearance of Soundings as a high- 
light of the school year. To the com- 
munity the magazine offers an inter- 
pretation of some phases of the school 
program; to the students the mag- 
azine represents a challenge for ar- 
tistic communication, both in words 
and in illustrations; to the faculty 
and the administration the magazine 
offers an opportunity to provide a 
number of invaluable learning ex- 
periences. It was with all three pur- 
poses in mind that the English and 
art departments of the school had 
decided to embark on the venture of 
a school magazine fourteen years ago. 


HE GENERAL aims of Soundings 

as a learning activity encompass 
two related areas: (1) to utilize all 
possibilities for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of writing and (2) to pro- 
vide an cffective series of experiences 
for developing an appreciation of 
good writing. 

A few lines from *“A Minor Bird,” 
a poem by Robert Frost, suggest the 
duality of the outgoing and the in- 
takin» processes of communication as 
they .re related to the producer and 
the r ceiver of the art forms. Frost 
‘ells hat he frightened a bird away 
by clipping his hands and then felt 
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The fault must partly have been 
in me. 

The bird was not to blame for 
its key. 


And of course there must be 
something wrong 
In wanting to silence any song. 


Perhaps the lack of appreciation 
in the listener (the poet) in these lines 
is not the fault of the artist (the bird). 
The poet suggests that the fault is 
his own. This thought has applica- 
tion not only in music, but also in 
composition and literature. 

Soundings tries to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the writer by stimulat- 
ing creativity within the classroom 
and then sustaining this creativity 
through actual publication, similarly, 
it tries to stimulate a literary ap- 
preciation through its emphasis on 
committee selection of material for 
publication. Thus, both the producer 
and the receiver of the art forms can 
come to understand themselves and 
each other better. The student author 
learns not only to write, but also to 
recognize and to appreciate the crafts- 
manship of the skillful author. 


HE PUBLICATION procedures call 

upon a number of varied skills. 
Before we consider these procedures, 
we must be aware of the overall 
framework within which the staff 
functions. The personnel who co- 
operate to produce the annual issues 
fall into seven groups: 

1. The editor-in-chief: one senior. 
His job is to give out all assignments 
and to coordinate all the activities of 
the staff. 

2. Associate editors: three seniors 
and four juniors. These editors work 
closely with the editor-in-chief in 
setting up schedules, criticizing ma- 
terial, and acting as committee chair- 
men. 

3.. Art editors: two seniors and two 
juniors. They function in a manner 
similar to that of the associate edit- 
ors, except that they work with the 
art staff rather than with the literary 
staff. 

4. The literary staff: all students 
who have an interest in working on 
any of the selection committees. 

5. The art staff: all those students 
who engage in the selection of the 
illustrations to be printed. 


6. Contributors: all those students 
who would like to contribute literary 
selections or illustrations for possible 
publication. 


7. Advisers: one literary and one 
art adviser, with one assistant ad- 
viser each, to act as resource people 
for the editors and staff members. 


HE ACTIVITIES of the editorial 

board and staff include the col- 
lection of articles for possible pub- 
lication, the selection of those articles 
that are worthy of publication, the 
preparation of manuscripts for the 
printer, the illustration of the literary 
material, and the make-up of a dum- 
my copy. The specific steps follows: 

1. Early in the fall the literary and 
art editors determine the deadlines 
for the submission of the literary 
material according to category (short 
story, poetry, essay), production of a 
cover, completion of _ illustrations, 
make-up of model dummy, final 
proofreading, and distribution. 


2. All English teachers are made 
aware of the deadlines for the literary 
material. Several large posters are 
placed in strategic positions through- 
out the school to familiarize the teach- 
ers and students with these dates. 
Some teachers plan units of creative 
work to be completed prior to the 
deadlines. 

3. The first major creative step 
takes place within the classrooms. 
Each teacher has his own approach 
to the creative process. In general, 
the teacher encourages the students 
to observe and analyze the world 
around them; to examine their own 
experiences as well as those of others; 
and to put their ideas into a com- 
municable form—essay, short story, 
poem. 


4. Contributions are submitted to 
the literary adviser as the term pro- 
gresses. Fifteen or twenty-minute 
visits of the editors to various English 
classes are effective in stimulating 
contributions. 

5. Upon the first deadline, the first 
selection committee is formed. Other 
committees are called into existence 
as deadlines arrive. 

6. All manuscripts are read by 
members of the committee. The gen- 
eral criteria for determining the suit- 
ability of an article are (a) What has 
the writer said? (b) Is it worth say- 
in? (c) How well has the writer said 
it? Each member indicates “Yes” for 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Milestones Of The Schoo! Press 


Editorially, and in features, news stories and notes, this 
magazine has made a point of acknowledging the many 
anniversary editions of student publications that have 
been brought to its attention and of encouraging their 
observance.. As the years have passed, the ten and twenty 
year milestones have gone their way and now we begin 
to see twenty-five and fifty year anniversaries featured 
in the publication. 


What is pleasing to us is the fact that many of these 
are able to assemble the facts from their own files and 
records. In some instances, we have been able to supply 
background material even though the papers may ante- 
date the life of this Association. Fires, moving from one 
school to another, periods of depression, and other calami- 
ties have taken their toll in some places. On the whole, 
there seems to be a definite effort to maintain the con- 
tinuity and to preserve the copies for future reference. 


The current observance of the fiftieth anniversary of 
The Criterion of Central High School in Bridgeport, Conn., 
is a case in point. From its files, the record was clear. 
From its columns came the full story of the passing scene 
in that city on Long Island Sound where P. T. Barnum 
of circus fame made his headquarters and where his mid- 
get, General Tom Thumb, was a well-known citizen. Of 
course, as in so many other instances, this did not seem 
to receive as much attention from the students as school 
events, athletic activities, scholastic achievements, changes 
in the teaching staff and graduation. But what the stu- 
dents thought and what touched upon their interests is 
revealed in the columns of The Criterion. 


World Wars I and II, deeds and deaths of alumni in 
the service, the sale of Liberty and War Bonds, paper 
shortages, depression, the flapper period, the era of the 
gossip column—all were faithfully recorded. So when the 
local press decided on a feature—stimulated, no doubt 
be the enterprising Adviser, Mrs. Frances K. Ryan—there 
was no lack of material available. 

Most pleasing of all was the complete record of the 
fifty editors and numerous staff members. Journalists, 
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business men, professional men and women, teacher. , even 
two Governors of the State, can be seen as they v 2re jn 
their teens. The paper had its influence on them as _ndiyj- 
duals. It helped to make them what they became i: later 
life. 


Not the least of The Criterion’s efforts was a can.paign 
for a new building. It was successful as the students of 
the time, and those of today, know for they occupied, or 
occupy, it. 


The publications, in carrying out their mission, can and 
should record faithfully what the schools and communi- 
ties are doing. If they do, the feature writers and his- 
torians of tomorrow will have no trouble in interpreting 
what the young people thought. For those who want to 
know the value of the publications, they need only look 
at the record. This is not only an example of what can 
be done but what is being done. All current editors and 
Advisers should keep on eye on the future as well as 
on the next succeeding deadline. It pays in the 
end. 

<> <> > 


The Convention Is Work 


This issue was prepared during the stress and strain of 
both Convention planning and execution. It is impossible 
to compartmentize the Association’s work for one opera- 
tion intrudes on another and there seems to be hardly 
any time of the year when one can concentrate on a 
given activity to the exclusion of another. Each has 
its peak, of course, but the spread is wide and requires 
the exercise of ingenuity and the use of every facility 
to see that everything that should be done gets done. 


To many adults, the mention of “convention” means 
a number of things. It is a handy and descriptive word 
but its application to CSPA objectives requires a spe- 
cial kind of consideration. The means by which this 
annual gathering of a student editors, staff members, 
and Advisers is brought together mystifies a number of 
people. It has none of the entertainment features that 
characterize so many conventions. As the title of this 
editorial indicates, it is work. 


One of the big problems is not so much getting people 
and events on the program as keeping them off! This 
office is deluged with offers and suggestions that have 
to be turned down. It could be made into a three-ring 
circus with the slightest effort. Everyone seems fascinated 
with the idea of “getting at’ thousands of school editors 
to advance and promote his particular interests. 


If the program is analyzed carefully, it will be noted that 
no entertainment whatsoever is provided. This surprises 
many. Basically, our delegates have a serious purpose 
in attending the Convention. They want to learn from 
those who know so that they, in turn, may know more 
about handling the jobs they hold on their own publica- 
tions. We respect their wishes and give them what they 
want. They work while they are at this Convention. 
When the day is over, if they want entertainment, they 
can find it elsewhere in the city. This, too, is planned 
but by the delegations themselves. Usually it is decided 
before they leave home. 


Never once have we been accused of wasting a dele- 
gate’s time. On the contrary, we have been told we pro- 
vide so many things that advantage cannot be taken of 
all of them. The record seems to indicate we have the 
right idea. We hope to stick to it. 
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™NSTITUTE IDEA” MEANS IMPROVED PUBLICATIONS 


By NANCY FRASER, Tallahassee, Fla. 


an your high school publications 
good enough? 

Whether your newspaper wins All 
Medalist rating or not, you can do a 
good job better by sending your edit- 
ors and staff members to a summer 
journalism workshop. 

The “workshop” or “Institute” idea 
originated in 1930 when the first one 
met on the Northwestern University 
campus in Evanston, Ill. Since then, 
more than eighteen other colleges 
have started their own, and work- 
shops can be found on such campuses 
as Indiana, Oregon, Florida State, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Syracuse. 

What do these workshops have to 
offer? How do they guarantee im- 
proved yearbooks and newspapers? 
These questions can be answered by 
a look at the F.S.U. School Press In- 
stitute held each summer in Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Florida State’s workshop, founded 
in 1952, meets for two weeks each 
June, and in 1958 attracted over 100 
high school journalists from across 
Florida and as far north as Indiana. 
It offers two weeks of concentrated 
study in newspaper and yearbook pro- 
duction, giving high school editors a 
“sneak preview” of college life as well 
as ideas for improving their own pub- 
lications. Said one staff member of 
her Institute experience: 

‘I had a chance to broaden my 
knowledge, not only of journalism, 
but of people and F.S.U.” 

A poll sent to last year’s Instituters 
indicated that summer workshops ac- 
complish three broad purposes: (1) 
improved quality of high school pub- 
lications; (2) individual self confi- 
dence gained from the simulated col- 
lege life and (3) lasting friendships 
formed through a varied recreational 
program. 


The cost for Florida State’s two 
week session is less than $70., includ- 
ing room, and other expenses. Many 
schools use publication funds; other 
have students pay their own way. 
Sometimes local civic clubs offer 
Scholarships to promising journalists. 


()NCE he is financed, what will the 

Student gain from his two weeks 
at Institute? First and most import- 
and of all, he will improve his publica- 
tion. At F.S.U. the curriculum is split 
between newspaper and yearbook 
Workshops, both taught by members 
of the journalism faculty and out- 
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standing high school advisers. Most 
schools send representatives to both 
sections. They will attend about six 
hours of classes a day, interspersed 
with field trips, laboratory work, and 
recreation. 


While this story about one In- 
stitute is localized, it is believed 
its general conclusions can be 
adapted to any one of several held 
in various parts of the country 
during the summer. Much of the 
material in this story came from 
a poll of “instituters” in the 1958 
Florida session. It seemed like an 
interesting subject for a story and 
the author appears to have had 
as much fun in preparing it as 
a reader would profit from read- 
ing it. While the wintry blasts 
are now with us—at least, in the 
north—the summer is not far 
ahead. If anyone has doubts as 
as the value of an institute, this 
student-eyed view may help to 
resolve them. 


The newspaper student follows up 
lectures on writing news, features, 
columns, and editorials with several 
hours of laboratory work each day, 
thus gaining practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge of how to im- 
prove his newspaper. 


He may interview an instructor for 
a personality feature, or track down 
the facts for a straight news story. 
Strictly enforced “deadlines” and 
careful copyreading by Institute 
teachers lend an air of reality to the 
Insituter’s classroom experience. Last 
summer the students interviewed 
Florida Governor Leroy Collins dur- 
ing a special press conference! 


ABORATORY sessions on layout, 

copyreading, headlining, and edit- 
ing give the student knowledge of 
another side of newspaper production. 
He learns that his paper can attract 
readers through effective makeup as 
well as reporting. And, since he can- 
not overlook the practical side either, 
he attends classes on budget making, 
advertising, and staff organization. 


As he struggles over the 5 w’s, con- 
structs leads, and lays out pages, the 
student finds his journalistic skills 
rapidly increasing, and jots down ideas 
to improve his publication. After two 


weeks of such concentrated work, he 
sees concrete results: 


“Time after time we catch ourselves 
referring to something we learned at 
Institute,’ said one co-editor. “The 
make up of our paper has improved 
plus the actual news and feature 
articles,” replied another. 


Newspaper advisers were equally 
enthusiastic about the workshop. Said 
Mrs. Ruth Griggs, adviser at the Broad 
Ripple High School in Indianapolis: 
“We are dependent on the high school 
summer institutes to train our staff 
members.” 


The paper that “got rid of a silly gos- 
sip column and gained a top rating” 
would especially please Institute in- 
structors. 

“We encourage the elimination of 
gossip, trivia, stale jokes, and other 
non-journalistic materials,’ said Dr. 
Laurence R. Campbell, director of the 
F.S.U. Institute. Often the authority 
of Press Institute is just what is need- 
ed to back up innovations or reforms 
on the high school publication. 


‘To YEARBOOK workshop brings 

out another quality of Institute— 
the informality of student-instructor 
relationships. Each student takes his 
annual to “critique sessions,” where 
both teachers and Instituters exchange 
opinions, criticisms, and ideas for im- 
provement. 

“I got a lot out of the criticisms of 
our annual... This was an easy-to- 
see way to put points across,” com- 
mented one editor. “I especially liked 
the friendly atmosphere and the stu- 
dent-teacher relationships,” added 
another. One staff member liked”... 
the way everyone worked together 
and helped each other .. .” 

Virginia Davis, publications advi- 
ser at Lakeland High School, had this 
to say: “The most good my students 
have received is the association with 
others interested in the same thing.” 


This spirit of give and take is often 
hard for high school advisers to at- 
tain while crowding one journalism 
class into a day filled with many 
other activities. At Institute, however, 
it develops quickly and carries over to 
dormitory “gab sessions” where year- 
books and newspapers are pulled out 
and ideas exchanged. 


ESIDES the regular newspaper and 

yearbook curriculum, the Instituter 

may sign up for a photography course 
(Continued on Page 12 ) 





Poetry Of The Month... 


“We have made our choice of 
material using spring as the theme 
believing that this will be suitable 


for the March issue”, states Anne 
Robinette, Literary Editor of Leaves, 


Claremont Central High School, Hick- 
ory, N. C. Miss Nancy Usrey is the 
Adviser. 


Song Of The Dogwood 


It is now the glory of Spring, 

And each living thing 

Stretches forth to meet life more 
fully— 

But one cannot, 

Life holds nothing, 

All worthy things are past... 


It is now the peace of Spring, 

Life grows with a tranquil heart 

And meets each day with a love of 
living— 

But one does not. 

Too much of death is known 

To cherish living; 

In this knowledge of pain 

There is no peace. 


It is now the growing of Spring. 
Every thing holding the beauty of life 
Strives to grow tall, 

To grow straight in love— 

And yet one cannot. 

Its love is displayed in its crooked, 
Gnarled being; 

It cannot hold up its head. 


It is now the forgetting time of Spring, 
Memories of gray winter and 

Life past are cast aside. 

A melody of tomorrow is sung— 

But one cannot. 

The song of the dogwood is subdued- 
It cannot forget. 


Judy Woodyard 

Acorn 

Jefferson Sr. High School 
Roanoke, Va. 


Wind 


There is a rhythm 

In wind— 

A light-measured rhythm 
As subtle as Fall; 
Rhythm that sways the 
Bared tree branches 
And calis me from 

The house. 


Six 


There is a fragrance 

In wind— 

Delicate and harsh, 

Of violets and grass 
And cities and harbors; 
Fragrance 

Tantalizing 

Catching the heart 

In its tight-fisted 
Grasp. 


There is a sadness 

In wind, 

Of nights that end, 

And songs that cry their lonely notes; 
Sadness that captures 

And sends the spirit 

In whirling madness 

To its crest. 


Pat Carberry—4B 

The Garland 

Institute of Notre Dame 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ode To The Wind 

The winds blow across the seas, with 
a wiid billowing strength that chills 
the water to its depths. 

Oh! the mighty wind is a swift 
traveler, which pushes the weary sailor 
on his way across the glassy seas. 


The wind, whose strength can tear 
up roots and earth, warns the in- 
habitants of earth of its horrible 
might. 

The wind rides the tempest wave, 
which slashes it against the barren 
rock with a loud and thunderous roar. 

Oh!, mighty wind, spare us from thy 
terrible destruction and might and 
blow softly across the seas warming 
the shores and peaceful hills.. 

Oh!, thou great wind, blow over our 
fair lands with cool soothing breezes, 
which rustle the leaves in the trees 
and cool our feverish brows. 

Oh!, thou great wind, we wonder at 
thy temper when the Ides of March 
fall upon us. 

Shall thou come as mighty serpent 
and leaves us in discontentment and 
horrible destruction? 

Or shall thou come as a friend to 
the hills and trees and leave us with 
thy blessings? 

Peace be with thee, oh wind! 


James O’Brien 
The Clansman 


Campbell High School 
Fairburn, Ga. 


Nature’s Stage 


Love came down in the spring c° the 
year 

With the sound of the gulls an the 
waves splashing near. 

It came with the ocean, with it: rise 
and its fall, 

With the sand and the rocks and the 
cliffs so tall. 


It came with the mountains, 
heads lifted high. 

It came with the trees and the wind 
and the sky. 

It came with the river so mighty and 
wide 

And that path where you walked with 
me by your side. 


their 


The bluebird’s call and the robin’s too 

Will always be there to remind me of 
you. 

Yes, love came down in the spring 
of the year, 

And left with the summer, a smile 
and a tear. 


Marjorie Samuel 

The Penman 
Hermitage High School 
Richmond, Va. 


The Greatest Gift 


The greatest gift bestowed on men 
Is that of love. 
Found by those who seek it 
From above, it 
Is not love of self, but love of others. 
The wildly flaming love of youth, 
within themselves 
Newly discovered; 
The glowing embers of older love, 
made more precious 
By things unknown each day un- 
covered, 
Is not love of self, but of others. 
Love for a man, a woman, 
A child; 
Love tender, devoted unselfish, 
Mild, 
Is love, not of self, but of others. 
The truly perfect gift, the greatest gift 
In earth or heaven 
Is this gift of love, unblemished by 
hate; 
The gift of love, freely given 
From the depths of your heart to those 
of others. 


Susan Latta, 59 

Leaves 

Claremont Central High School 
Hickory, N. C. 
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Continued from Page 3) 


acceptance of a manuscript, “No” for 
rejection, and “Maybe” for a doubtful 
one. In addition, each member writes 
a comment explaining his vote. All 
judgments must be defensible. 


7. On an assigned date, the com- 
mittee meets to vote on the material. 
Overwhelming “yes” or “no” votes on 
a first round of voting indicate ac- 
ceptance or rejection. The “maybe” 
category is usually very large; it is 
in this area that most discussion takes 
place and judgments must be de- 
fended. Students speak for or against 
particular articles in an attempt to 
persuade the vote one way or the 
other. A vote is taken after each 
discussion. 

8. The editorial board meets to re- 
view the choices of the selection com- 
mittees and to excercise final judg- 
ment over the articles to be print- 
ed. In addition, the board identifies 
committee members who seem to be 
especially competent, for the purpose 
of inviting them to future discussions 
on the selections. 

9. The editors and the selected 
committee members form an Ad- 
visory Committee on Revisions. The 
authors of the tentatively accepted 
articles are invited individually to 
hear suggestions for editing their 
work. 

10. The author rewrites his paper 
and returns his manuscript for final 
acceptance. 


11. The editorial board notifies the 
author in writing, under the sig- 
nature of the editor-in-chief, that 
his work has been accepted for pub- 
lication. 

12. One copy of each manuscript 
is sent to the art classes which will 
cooperate in the publication of the 
magazine. 

13. One copy of each manuscript 
is prepared for the printer. The 
mechanics of each paper are care- 
fully checked before the papers are 
sent on for type-setting. A Proof- 
reading Committee is created to chal- 
lenge doubtful spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, diction, footnoting, and 
bibliography. This committee utilizes 
the skills of students who are com- 
petent in mechanics, though they may 
not be creative; in this manner they 
do become part of the creative pro- 
cess. 


14. Galleys of the print go on to 
the art staff. In a manner similar 
to that of the literary staff, the art 
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staff carries on a selectoin process for 
the illustrations to be printed. The 
quality of the illustrations and the 
skill with which they catch the im- 
ages of the articles are important 
considerations. The art editors pre- 
pare a model dummy showing the 
location of literary material and il- 
lustrations. Dimensions for all art 
reductions are carefully indicated. 


Proportion and balance of literary and 
art work are carefully examined. 


15. The magazine is sent to press. 
Sample pages are returned for a final 
checkup on all details. 


16. The magazine is published and 
circulated. 


17. Each year the staff is anxious 
to evaluate itself and to be evaluated. 
It has been participating in two types 
of activities for this purpose. First, 
it has set up an exchange file. Through 
this file staff members and editors 
may see what is being done in im- 
mediately surrounding towns as well 
as in other states. A second point of 
comparison is effected through mem- 
bership in state and national press 
associations. Bulletins, the right to 
attend conventions, and criticisms in 
annual contests are some of the bene- 
fits in belonging to an association. 


18. The selection of next year’s 
editors takes place as soon as the 
current year’s issue has gone to press. 
The cycle, with desirable changes, be- 
gins again in the fall. 


N EVALUATING the role of the 

literary publication, one must re- 
member that to some creative stu- 
dents this may be a single major 
extra-curricular outlet. The publica- 
tion is to these students what the 
varsity team is to the athlete, the 
concert to the musician, the school 
play to the actor. It must also be 
remembered that the values of the 
literary magazine as an instructional 
device are broad. It provides ideal 
opportunities for motivating students: 
It reaches down into all classes as 
an outlet for work of merit. 


The possibility of publication pro- 
duces a real awareness that writing 
is a system for communicating 
thoughts to readers, that writing is 
not an exercise to be read only by 
the teacher. The selection, counsel- 
ing, and revision procedures, which 
are essential phases of the publica- 
tion, are instructive approaches for 
all participants. The proofreading 
itself—the most mechanical phase of 
the procedures, but a very important 
one—challenges students to use en- 


cyclopedias, dictionaries, and other 
reference books. 


Finally, the appreciation of writing 
as an art is cultivated. This apprecia- 
tion is apparent on both sides of the 
communication process. Many teach- 
ers are aware of the stimulus that 
good literature produces within an 
appreciative student. A good story 
or poem motivates the student to write 
a story or poem. The reverse situation 
is also true: Creative writing can 
lead to creative reading. In his auto- 
biography, Lincoln Steffens acknowl- 
edged this idea when he said, “I 
wrote verses, but only to learn the 
techniques and to feel poetry more 


perfectly. I wanted to read, not to 
write.” 


In summary, it is possible that the 
literary magazine can bring together 
all phases of the communication pro- 
cess: writing, reading, speaking, li- 
stening, and thinking. Perhaps the 
most important training of all lies 
in the large number of value 
judgment which have to be made and 
defended. Thus the publication can 
be used to teach disciplines that will 
transcend the years of formal school- 
ing and continue to grow—truly a 
basic aim of education. 


For those interested in college, the 
statistical data issued by the Columbia 
College Committee on Admissions gives 
some interesting facts about the class 
of 1963 which entered the College last 
September. Of the 2917 making formal 
applications for admission—slightly 
under the preceding year—1285 were 
admitted. Of this number, 675 regi- 
stered, coming from 327 schools. Pub- 
lic high school registrants numbered 
547; private and parochial schools, 
163. 410, or 59.7%, were in the highest 
tenth of their high school classes, the 
College Board scores of the highest 
percentage were in the 650-699 group, 
and the tentatve choices of courses 
of study and future work gave 304 
to liberal arts, with medicine, 161, 
next highest. Under secondary school, 
non-academic activities, 308 had been 
members of a varsity athletic squad, 
179 participants in a school musical 
organization, and 104, editors of a 
school publication. 


Students placing in the Honors 
Group in the 19th Science Talent 
Search for Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships and Awards are listed in 
a 20-page pamphlet issued by the 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street N. W., Washington 6. D. C. Is 
your school represented? 








Advertising Carefully Planned, 
Placed In Best Positions 
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Step 
3 


Piacing ads 
in strategic 
page posi- 
tion is the 
job of Adver- 
tising Man- 
ager Betty 
O’Banion 
and her 
helpers (left 
to right) 
May Crull, 
Sharon 
Heflin, and 
Alvin Sutt. 


Step 
2 


Pertinent 
news articles 
placed 
around ads 
are only a 
part of the 
thoughtful 
service jad- 
vertisers get, 
Betty holds 
the printed 
ad while 
Judy Bush 
places the 
news article 
above it. 


Step 
| 


Drawing ad 
layouts is 

a job for 
artists and 
ad-getters. 
(Left to 
right) Doris 
Troutt, Sha 
ron Heflin, 
Nancy Se- 
crest, Helen 
Messer, Sally 
Ritchie, and 
Wayne Pol- 
lard are the 
owners of 
these busy 
hands. 





The special issue of 
Brook ‘n’ Breck, the news- 
paper of the Louisville, 
Ky., Male High School, 
carried such an interest- 
ing message that we wrote 
for the story behind it. 
(There’s always more to 
a paper than meets the 
eye.) This is the result, 
cuts and all, and after 
reading it one can under- 
stand what inspired it 
and the success of the 
undertaking. For this we 


are indebted to Sally Rit- : 


chie, the Editor, and to 
Mrs. Roy W. Cox, the Ad- 
viser. They won the CSPA 
Advertising Award twice 
in a row and won again 
this year, thus retaining 
the plaque permanently. 





‘ 

PLANNING THE NEX’ 
BRECK: Editor Sally Rit 
cusses news coverage with 
Secrest, Bob Borders, Pat 
Norma Lane, Helen M 
Doris Troutt, Evan Hamn 





THE “BOOK ‘n’ BRECK” STORY 
By SALLY RITCHIE. Editor 


Brook ’n’ Breck, bi-weekly newspaper of 
Louisville Male High School, came into be- 
ing in the fall of 1953 to fill a very real 
need. 

Its chief purpose was to help rebuild 
schooi spirit, restore confidence in the 
school’s ability to develop leadership, and 
to boost everything worthwhile at and 
about the school. 

During the years from 1948 to 1912, in a 
series of battles which made those of the 
Civil War seem tame indeed and which 
divided the city of Louisville into two 
camps, the Board of Education on one side 
and the faculty, alumni, and friends of 
Male High School on the other, battled for 
the traditional status quo of the oldest 
free public high school in the state of 
Kentucky. As a result, the school was dealt 
two severe blows in quick succession: 

1. By order of the Board of Education, 
all high schools in the city were 
“districted”, making it difficult for 
boys from anywhere in the city to at- 
tend Male, as had been the custom for 
nearly 100 years. 

2. A school which had been a boys’ 
school since its beginning in 1856 was 
made coeducational in 1952. 

And thus it was that a school which had 
stood traditionally for the best in cur- 
riculum, schoiarship, leadership, character, 
culture, athletics, and unique school spirit 
(even granting degrees until 1915) found 
itself stripped suddenly of all its former 
glories and made into just any average 
downtown school—or so its faculty, alumni. 
and friends believed. 
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Sally Ritchie 


rage with reporters (L. to R.) Nancy 
rders, Pat Pardue, Ruth Robertson, 


Helen Messer, 
‘an Hammond, 





STEPS 


IN 





(standing center) dis- 


Phyllis Washington, 


Brook ’n’ Breck began immediately 
to carry interviews about the school’s 
distinguished faculty and articles 
tending to restore confidence and 
pride in achievements; to point to 
the great things which could be ac- 
complished by building on the school’s 
wonderful tradition and past glories; 
by making our slogan for each issue: 
‘This is Male High at its best.” 

Because junior high school students 
in our city do have some limited 
choice as to the senior high they may 
attend—they may come to Male if 
they wish to take college board classes 
or ROTC—the 1959-60 Brook ’n’ Breck 
staff decided to publish an edition to 
be distributed free to every ninth 
grader in every junior high school in 
our city—approximately 4000. 

Planning a paper to cover ail dep- 
artments, classes, and activities at 
Male was the first step. A total of 52 
photographs were made and 20 pages 
were later condensed to 16 pages. 


Because a paper distributed free to 
all junior highs could carry no ad- 
vertising, expense was an time. Alumni, 
students, and friends ordered copies 
by the hundreds; and 6500 copies were 
printed. 

A complete page was devoted to a 

ictorial story of how Brook ’n’ Breck 

printed and the advantages of 
taking journalism. These pictures ac- 
ympany this article. 

A banner attached to the front page 

ads: YOUTH SPEAKS TO YOUTH... 

ferry Christmas and Happy Reading 
Compliments of 
] rook ’n’ Breck—Louisvilie, Kentucky 
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CONFERENCE ON PAGE 1 MAKE-UP sees Editor 
Ritchie at the board with tentative plans being made. 
Assisting are (L. to R.): Doug Whitson, Ruth Ro- 
bertson, Evan Hammond, Gilbert Duncan (seated), 
David Hawpe, and Barbara Schacleford, 


PLANNING PAPER DEPICTED 


OUISVILLE Male High School was 

the first free public high school 
in the state of Kentucky. Officially 
opening its doors to the young men 
of this thriving river town on April 
6, 1856, it was simply designated High 
School. 

Growing as the city itself developed 
and expanded, High School became 
an integral part of the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural life of the city. 
Only the most brilliant and persever- 
ing could have possibly passed its rigid 
requirements; the curriculum (no 
electives) would put most colleges to 
shame today: 


Freshmen: algebra, geometry, La- 
tin, rhetoric, Greek his- 
tory, geology. German, 
declamation 
Sophomore: trigonometry, surveying, 
navigation, analytic, 
geometry, calculus, La- 
tin, Greek, German, 
English lit., Roman his- 
tory, botany, declama- 
tion 

philosophy, astronomy, 
Latin, Greek, medieval, 
history, English lit.., 
English comp., physio- 
logy, zoology, German 
descriptive and _per- 
spective geometry, ma- 
thematical drawing, 
civil engineering, ar- 
chitecture, English 
grammar, composition, 
chemistry, physical geo- 


junior: 


senior: 


TACKLING 
deep thought 
Hawpe, Floyd Schanz, Barbara Schackleford, Carolynn 
Butts, Evan Hammond, May Crull, Bob Borders, and 
Beverly Denkler. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE PROBLEM 


brings 


and heavy pondering. Center, David 


HISTORICAL SUPPLEMENT 


graphy, American his- 
tory, German. and La- 
tin and Greek. 

French was mentionad in the 
minutes of 1857. This course was re- 
quired of all students for many years. 
Principal W. S. Milburn said, “The 
entire history of Male from its be- 
ginning is the story of a continuous 
struggle of the school to maintain its 
traditional standards and yet adjust 
to the changing needs of the com- 
munity it served. It was founded on 
the early college ideal of a semi- 
aristocratic and bookish culture to 
prepare young men for the learned 
professions. This insisted on being 
the only ideal, in the face of growing 
demands for a broader service. Al- 
most every step to broaden the cur- 
riculum was made over the protest of 
those to whom the broadening process 
was only a lowering of standards.” 

Two boys were graduated from High 
School in 1859. “They still lead a 
parade, a tremendous parade of ta- 
lent, erudition, character, artistry; 
they lead the Louisville parade and 
have been leading it for a century— 
for the first hundred years of High 
School’s unparalleled history. 

“In that parade today (1956) march 
12,661 High school alumni, march 
all around the globe, march in the 
forefront at home and abroad, march 
as High School men have always 
marched—in the van.” 

(from “The First Hundred Years”, 
a book published for the Centen- 
nial celebration, 1956) 
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EDITORIALS... Choice Of The Month 


“Besides general writing excellence 
the following editorials were chosen 
by the Macohi staff for their effective 
portrayal of what school spirit is and 
just how it affects the student body 
of a school. We feel that these edito- 
rials point out the fact that America’s 
teenagers are beginning more and 
more to understand the real meaning 
of responsibility in a democracy”, 
states David Lawrence, Jr., Co-Editor 
of the Macohi, Manatee High School, 
Bradenton, Fla. Miss Joe Berta Bul- 
lock is the Adviser. 


Ten Rules for Lively Lunches 


The Jeffersonian “Gold” staff got 
together and decided that the lunch 
room needs some new ruies. 

1) Jab people in the ribs with your 
elbow .. . that’ll make ’em move out 
of your way, and you'll get to the 
lunch room faster .. . it’s not your 
concern if they’re hungry ... you are 
famished. 

2) Take your time ... talk, giggle, 
and decide what to eat while in line... 
after all you do have a whole half 
hour and there are only 400 other stu- 
dents waiting. 

3) Make yourself heard—and you 
do want to be heard, don’t you? ... 
scream if necessary ... quiet voices 
are for timid people. 

4) Leave your napkins, wrappings 
and lunch bags on the tables ... it’s 
too far to the waste basket and you 
are not in the habit of picking up 
after yourself anyway. 

5) Sprawl all over the tables... 
show the teachers they’ve been work- 
ing you too hard. . . Anyway, Nikita 
got away with it, didn’t he? 

6) Mix your potatoes with some 
peanuts .. . you and your stomach 
will both get a pleasant surprise. 

7) Comb your hair in the lunch- 
room ... hair and string beans go 
well together. 

8) Throw scraps of paper at others 
.. . the lunch room needs such horse- 
play ... and you certainly wouldn’t 
want to be mistaken for a lady or a 
gentleman. 

9) Scribble on the tables ... you 
have to practice your penmanship 
somewhere, don’t you? 

10) Finished eating? . have a 
fag ... get blasted out of school... 
who needs school anyway. And who 
needs you? 

Blue and Gold 
Jefferson High School 
Tampa, Fla. 


Why Not Be A Clod? 


It’s such a temptation. Why not just 
move on after having bumped into 
a girl making her drop all of her 
books? Oh, yes, don’t forget to laugh 
at her. Why not let the door slam 
in someone’s face, especially a teach- 
er’s face? Why not weave in and out 
of the traffic moving in two direc- 
tions? Why not go up the down stairs? 
Why not stop in the middle of the 
hall and talk to at least two of your 
very best-friends, whom you are cer- 
tain not to see until lunch? Why not 
shuffle your feet and talk loudly to 
the person walking next to you, espe- 
cially, when there are classes in ses- 
sion? Why not be a clod? 

You are a clod if you take part in 
any of these all too common practices. 
And above all, you show your lack 
of common sense and decency by dis- 
regarding manners. 

You can laugh all you please at be- 
ing called a clod, but keep in mind 
the fact few clods ever succeed in this 
modern world. 

Pep o’ Plant 
Plant High School 
Tampa, Fla. 


Attitude Really Important 

“All right class, give me your at- 
tention. Today we are going to dis- 
cuss chapter 7. In the introduction 
you will notice that .. .” 

Here goes another dull lecture. 
That’s four out of five so far today!” 
Here you slouch, books piled high in 
front of you (a perfectly gorgeous day 
outside) supposedly ready to take 
notes. Of all the dumb, simple, things 
to do—take tons of scribbling on 
what’s already in the book. Guess I’ll 
get out my doodle pad—maybe a 
rousing game of tic-tac-toe will 
brighten things up. 

“Class! There’s entirely too much 
commotion in here. If you dont’t pay 
attention I’ll be forced to give you 
some written work. Now, please, get 
quiet!” 

Forced, she says? That’s a laugh! 
There’s nothing more she’d like to do 
than to sit at the desk up there filing 
her nails while we write some idiotic 
paragraph on “why Elvis will never 
be President.” But then she’ll re- 
member all those extra papers that 
will need grading, so scratch up an- 
other threat. Hohum. I wonder what 
would happen if I walked out to get 
a drink of water? O well, why make 
life difficult? 


“Class, please pay attention. Mo t 
of you aren’t hearing a word I’m sa: - 
ing. Your whole attitude is wrong! 

Yak, yak, yak! Pay attention! A:- 
titude! Nuts! What does she know 
about my attitu.... say! that’s ex- 
actly what my last period teacher was 
carrying on about—attitude! You don’t 
suppose there’s something to it. . 
aw no, it’s just the latest promotion 
to come out of the fuculty meeting. 
“Give ’em the old attitude bit this week 
and next week we'll try something 
else.” Oh well, back to the doodle 
page ... a-t-t-i-t-u-d-e. Same word 
we had on the spelling test Friday— 
it means something about the frame 
of mind you’re in— mood—a mental 
state. Sure do wish that bell would 
ring! What’re we supposed to do, come 
in here and pay attention; Now that 
really is pushing things! A frame of 
mind, eh? Well, I know what frame 
my mind is in! Good! 10 more minutes 
and this will be over. That other 
teacher said that if you’ve got the 
proper attitude toward something, you 
feel happy and good; otherwise, with 
the wrong attitude. you feel gloomy 
and tired. 


Complicated? Not, really, Think. 

about it for a while... really! 

Hi-Tide 

Boca Ciega High 

Gulfport, Fla. 
It seems that KHS students are con- 
stantly being bombarded from all sides 
on the question of school spirit. It 
is, however, almost always regarding 
the major sports of football and 
basketball. Everyone is screaming at 
everyone else to attend the games and 
boost crowds. This is all right, but I 
sometimes wonder if we don’t lose 
sight of the other aspects of school 
life. 


In the mad rush to get those ad- 
vance sale tickets or some such thing, 
most of us pass over the lesser pub- 
licized, but equally important school 
events. One good example of this is 
the orchestra’s benefit concert. It is 
put on for the students, faculty, and 
general public. The members of the 
orchestra work hard for this night and 
we can show our appreciation for their 
hard work by attending this concert. 

Leave your noisy school spirit at 
home for an evening, and attend the 
orchestra concert on Tuesday, January 
26. Tickets are only fifty cents, and 
that is inexpensive for an evening of 
good music. 

The Kenews 
Bradford High Schood 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Over 1500 students and Advisers are 
expected to attend the 15th annual 
Workshop of Ohio University, Athens, 
on June 19-25. Last years’ record en- 
rollment of 1416 came from 320 schools 
in nine states. The Workshop staff 
of 40 members is headed by Dr. L. 
J. Hortin. For the first time, Ad- 
yisers using the Workshop as a lab- 
oratory may earn graduate or under- 
graduate credits by a attending the 
University’s five-week summer term. 
A special clinic will be held for in- 
dustrial and science writing, with 
photography, radio-TV journalism 
and ail phases of yearbook and news- 
paper production covered in the reg- 
ular program. 


















The Southern Illinois School Press 
Association has been busy with its 
Advisers Council meeting planning 
for the 9 April Spring Conference at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. This meeting will be sponsored 
by the St. Louis Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. Don Carter of Newspaper 
Fund will be a featured speaker. Ex- 
hibits of papers and yearbooks, an 
on-the-spot evaluation of members’ 
papers will be made, practice in news 
story writing, and other features will 
stress a down-to-earth approach to 
all problems. The Summer Vacation 
Workshop in Journalism will take 
place between July 5 and 31. And the 
new SISPA Directory lists 208 school 
publications. 
























High School Journalist for January 
reports that the Illinois State High 
School Press Association wiil meet next 
Sept. 16-17. Traditionally, ISHSPA 
conventions have been held in Octo- 
ver. The 1959 gathering was held in 
November and that for 1960 will see 
what things are like in September. 
Much soul-searching went into the 
decision, prompted by a resolution 
passed by the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of Journalism last Novem- 
ber. “Miserable weather” was report- 
ed for that meeting. The old Farmer’s 
Almanac was checked. This has had 
quite a bit of experience with weather 
Since it was founded in 1792. “Skies 
are bright, day and night”, states the 
Almanac for the selected dates. 
Featured on the front page of the 
issue were three pictures of Senator 
John M.(sic) Kennedy in pondering 
mood, and three of his hands taken 
X°y Bob Jamieson, photographer of 
the Ovinion of Peoria High School, 
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With The Press Associations... 


when the Senator was in that town for 
a speech and press conference. That 
was a nice piece of work for any 
photographer. Incidentally, someone 
slipped. The Senator’s middle initial 
is “F”. It stands for Fitzgerald, the 
name of his colorful grandfather of 
“Sweet Adeline” fame, and Mayor of 
Boston. 

Nearly 240 entries from 33 schools 
were tallied in the first semester jour- 
nalism contest sponsored by the state 
Coliege chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
at Brookings, S. D., according to the 
January issue of High School Editor. 
Some good advice is given to the 
members of the South Dakota High 
School Press Association in a feature 
article, “Will your yearbook tell the 
story?” A Summer Advisers, Work- 
shop for July 25-30 is also announced 
in the issue. 


The University of Oregon is con- 
sidering a plan whereby its yearbook 
would be issued in three installments, 
fall, winter and spring, the three to 
be eventually combined into a box- 
type binding, reports the OSP Bul- 
letin. The cost is reported as “un- 
certain”. The Bulletin points out that 
if the idea catches on in colleges, it 
may do the same in high schools. 
“And if it does, the old terms ‘year- 
book’ and annual’ will need some 
overhauling”. A survey last fall among 
some 200 journalism students at the 
University, with 142 replying, indic- 
ated 47 chosing a major in journal- 
ism because they liked their high 
school experience, 32 because they had 
writing ability, and 25 because they 
felt journalism was “fast-moving” 
work.. Only 27 of the 142 had not 
worked on high school publication. 


The Indiana Collegiate Press As- 
sociation, organized only this year 
with a membership of 38 publications, 
publishes a monthly dittoed News Let- 
ter with information for and about 
the members and their work and has 
issued a Directory for the information 
of the membership. They are edited 
by Earl L. Conn, Executive Secretary, 
from the Ball State Teachers College 
at Muncie. 


“Power of the High School Press” 
was the keyonte of the speech by 
Prof. John V. Field, Director of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, at the fifth annual Northern 


Coming Events 


17-18-19 Mar.—36th Annua! Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


25 Mar.—S pring Conference, Okla- 
homa Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. 


9 Apr.—Spring Conference, Southern 
Illinois School Press Association, 


Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. 
9 Apr.—l4th Annual Convention, 


Maryland Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Tow- 
son. 


29-30 Apr.—Southern Florida Schola- 
stic Press Association Convention, 
Fort Lauderdale. 


16-17 Sept—Annual Convention, II- 
linois High Scholl Press Association, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


7-8 Oct.—Oregon High School Press 
Conference, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 


14-15 Oct.—20th Annual Conference 
and Short Course on Yearbook Pro- 
duction, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New Yorltk, N. Y. 


14-15 Oct.—Annual Convention, Em- 
pire State Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
Ri; Y. 


Michigan regional meeting of year- 
book and newspaper staffs at Charle- 
voix this past fall. The meeting was 
attended by 85 delegates and 15 Ad- 
visers, and five consultants were at 
Charlevoix High to help with the pro- 
gram. 


Criticism of student publications is 
not confined to one community or 
one country. The “Autumn Term” is- 
sue of the Stamfordian, Stamford, 
School, England carries some caustic 
comments in letters from “old grads” 
—as old as the preceding year—on 
changes in the color of the cover, the 
length of the lines, the lack of lead- 
ing, the blackness of the rules, the 
arrangement of the contents, and 
other pertinent matters. And one 
ends up with, “More power to your 
elbow, sir, in the welcome changes that 
you have inaugurated”. 


‘Our School Newspaper” by three 
students tells the story of Tigertales, 
the mimeographed newsppaer of Rat- 
on, N. M., Junior High School in the 
Tebruary Student Life. 
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P.O. DEPT. PONY EXPRESS CENTENNIAL 
LARGELY TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN YOUTH 


This year’s centennial celebrations 
of the famous Pony Express will be 
largely a tribute to American youth. 

Most of the daring riders of the 
famous mail-carry:ng service which 
began April 3, 1860 between St. Joseph, 
Mo. and Sacramento, Cal. were very 
young men — many of them in their 
teens, 

An advertisement of the times in 
San Francisco, seeking Pony Express 
riders, stated: “Wanted — young, 
skinny, wiry fellows not over 18. Must 
be expert riders, willing to risk death 
daily. Orphans preferred. Wages $25 
a week...” 

Young men entering Pony Express 
Service, operated by the famous trans- 
portation firm of Russell, Majors & 
Waddell, were given a Bible. These 
are very rare today. 

Riders were required also to take 
this oath upon entering service: 

“T hereby swear, before the Great 
and Living God, that, during my en- 
gagement, and while I am an employe 
of Russell, Majors & Waddell, I will, 
under no circumstances, use profane 
language; that I will drink no intox- 
icating liquors; that I will not quarrel 
or fight with any other employe of 
the firm, and that in every respect I 
will conduct myself honestly, be faith- 
ful to my duties, and so direct all my 
acts as to win the confidence of my 
employers. So help me God.” 


The youthful Pony Express riders 
consistently outran Indian pursuers 
while carrying the mails through the 
wilderness, often through blinding 
snows and howling storms, and in 
exremes of heat and cold, Only one 
Pony Express rider was lost to the 
Indians. 

Johnnie Fry (or “Frey” according to 
some writers) is credited by some 
accounts with being the first Pony 
Express rider to leave St. Joseph on 
April 3, 1860. He was little more than 
a boy when he entered the Express 
service. He was a native Missourian, 
weighing less than 125 pounds. An 
early account states: 

“Though small in stature, he was 
every inch a man. His run was from 
St. Joseph to Seneca, Kansas, about 
80 miles, which he covered in an 
average 12 1/2 miles an hour, includ- 
ing all stops.” He later entered the 
Union Army, and was killed in 1863 
in a hand te hand fight in which he 
was credited with killing five as- 
Ssailants before he was killed himself. 
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William “Bill” James, a native Vir- 
ginian, was credited at 18 with being 
one of the best of the Pony Express 
riders over a route in Nevada through 
some of the most savage Indian 
country. 

According to Alexander Majors of 
the Russell, Majors and Waddell firm, 
in a book published in 1893 (“Seventy 
Years on the Frontier’), William F. 
“Bill” Cody was a Pony Express rider, 
in his early teens when he entered 
the famous mail service. Cody is cre- 
dited with many notable feats, in- 
cluding a ride aggregating 384 miles 
without any real rest period, which 
is referred to by some authorities as 
probably the longest continuous per- 
formance of its kind — not only in 
the annals of the Pony Express, but in 
any other courier service in history. 

None of the Pony Express young 
men had an opportunity to grow old 
in the Service, In October, 1861, the 
cross country telegraph was complet- 
ed and the Pony Express was termin- 
ated. Despite its short life, it was cre- 
dited with many important contribu- 
tions, including the fact that it 
helped to keep East and West joined 
during the early crucial days of the 
Civil War. 

Although the Pony Express was 
short lived, it will be very much alive 
this year, 

Many pageants, celebrations and 
cther activities memoralizing the Po- 
ny Express are planned for this 1960 
Centennial year. 


As a part of Centennial year cele- 
brations, the Post Office Department 
will issue a new Pony Express com- 
memorative postage stamp next July 
19 at Sacramento, together with a 
new commemorative stamped enve- 
lope to be issued at St. Joseph. 

On the same date, as one of the 
major memorial events scheduled dur- 
ing the vacation season this year, 
the National Pony Express Centen- 
nial Association plans to reenact the 
Pony Express runs, starting out — just 
as the Pony Express did approximately 
100 years ago—from both St. Joseph 
and Sacramento. 

The reenactments are expected to 
require about 9 days each for both 
the eastward and westward runs. The 
original Pony Express runs, across the 
1966 mile original route, required an 
average of about 10 days, although it 
frequently took less time. Lincoln’s 
inaugural address in 1861, for example 


was carried by the Pony Expr ‘ss in 
less than 8 days. 

The 8 states through whic: the 
Pony Express ran are Missouri, Kan- 
gas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wycming, 


Utah, Nevada and California. 


“Institute Idea’ Means 


Improved Publications 
(Continued from Pafe 5) 


or hear career talks by journalism 
faculty members. This emphasis on 
careers, although not a major part of 
Institute, does turn many students 
toward the journalism profession. Said 
one girl: “Institute made me realize 
that journalism is a vital element in 
a democracy. I plan to make it my 
career.” 

The second major advantage of 
Press Institute—the simulated college 
life—was praised by one editor who 
said: “One of the biggest benefits In- 
stitute afforded me was an_ inde- 
pendence and self confidence I never 
had before.” 

To many Instituters, on their own 
for perhaps the first time, their two 
weeks at Florida State provide an 
interesting and valuable “sneak pre- 
view of college life.’ They manage 
their own expenses and live in campus 
dormitories, thus getting a taste of 
cooperative living a year or two be- 
fore entering college. 

To one student, who felt that she 
learned much by being placed “among 
strangers all alone for the first time,” 
“living in a dorm was a tremendous 
experience!” 

A summer workshop’s third ad- 
vantage—that of forming lasting and 
valuable friendships—was best ex- 
pressed by the staff member who said: 

“First and foremost, my fondest 
memory of F.S.U. is the . . . people! 
When boys and girls from all over 
are assembled in one place for a com- 
mon purpose, the result can be no- 
thing else but a combination of fun 
and learning.” 

This “combination” is easily 
achieved at a summer workshop, espe- 
cially one situated in Florida’s capital 
city. Between field trips to the Legis- 
lature, Supreme Court, and other gov- 
ernment buildings, Instituters swim in 
nearby lakes and take _ sightseeing 
tours. One year they visited the 
Marianna Caverns; last summer it 
was the Stephen Foster Memorial. 


THER social activities include stunt 
night, visits in the homes of 
faculty members, and the climax of 
two weeks at Institute—the Awards 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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The March of Books . 
BEHIND THE SCENES 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Hidden Public, 
New York: Doubleday. 


by Charles 
236 pp. 


The 
Lee. 
$3.95. 


The Hidden Public is accurately sub- 
titled the story of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. It has four main sec- 
tions: its origin and growth; its pro- 
cedures and membership; lists of 
selections, dividends, and alternates; 
appendices. 


Between 1926 and 1950 the BOMC 
distributed 100,000,000 books. This it 
did despite competition from other 
book clubs as well as book stores. 
While many customers were pleased, 
some were not, nor were some seg- 
ments of the public. 


As long as the public buys books 
it may not matter too much whether 
it buys them from local book stores 
ox distant book 
tlubs. And as long 
as the books are 
good books does it 
matter too much 
where they are 
bought? 

But does the con- 
sumer get better 
books from book 
clubs or book stores? 
The truth of the 
matter is that he 
can get the same 
books from either. True, there may 
be no local book stores in some in- 
stances. 


Since the book club offers bargains, 
some of its books cost less. Because 
it gives the buyer a choice—a limited 
choice, it is true—it is not inflicting 
a mass culture on the public. Then, 
too, the book club member doesn’t 
have to buy. 


DR. CAMPBELL 


The customer at times becomes dis- 
enchanted with BOMC. Sometimes 
it mails a book despite the fact that 
the customer has reported that he 
doesn’t want it. Nor does BOMC gra- 
Ciousiy accept returned books, al- 
thoush packages are opened only to 
identify unwanted books. 


Because of its size, the BOMC is 
indifierent to complaints, usually 
answering in a form letter, the hardy 
Customer who objects. When a book 
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customer becomes a BOMC member, 
he regularly receives invitations to 
join. 

Despite these careless policies in 
public relations, the BOMC sells books 
and lots of them. Some of them are 
too mediocre to be “the book of the 
month,” yet most of them are above 
average and some are excellent. 

Unless the BOMC member becomes 
irked by some of the practices here- 
in noted, he will get his money’s worth 
in books most of the time. He will 
receive few outstanding books, and 
most of them, at least the non-fiction, 
will be worth reading. 


Charles Lee, associate professor of 
English at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the author of this book. Al- 
so a book critic for several news- 
papers, he presents a sympathetic yet 
objective close-up of the BOMC and 
how it grew. 


THE FOURTH BRANCH OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. By Douglas Cater. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 194 pp. $3.50. 

To have a responsible press in a 
free society, we need responsible news- 
men, responsible news sources, re- 
sponsible news consumers. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., this need is apparent. 
Our federal capital has become the 
most vital and significant center of 
news of world affairs. 

Douglas Cater, editor of The Re- 
porter Magazine, discusses the role of 
the president, the publicity power of 
Congress, the evolution of Washigton 
correspondents. He examines also 
the role of information specialists and 
press relations officers.. 

Without doubt, Washington news- 
coverage should be better. The public 
wants accurate and truthful coverage 
of the nation’s capital. Yet there are 
formidable obstacles, many of which 
Cater clearly delineates. 


THE SUGAR PILL. By T. S. Mat- 
thews. New York: Simon and Schu- 
ster. 221 pp. $3.75. 

Essays on newspapers are not un- 
common, nor is this an uncommon 
essay. The author is T. S. Matthews 
who moved from The New Republic 
staff to Time where he eventually be- 


came managing editor, retiring in 
1953. He now lives in England. 


His thesis is neither new nor re- 
volutionary. In essence it is this: the 
newspaper isn’t all its cracked up to 
be. This has been said before and 
will be said again. There’s some truth 
in it so far as some newspapers are 
concerned. 


In this instance this sweeping con- 
clusion is based on long observation 
plus critical scrutiny of a few issues 
of two different English newspapers. 
He lists a bibliography of about a 
dozen books, most of them about the 
British press. 


There’s nothing startling about the 
assertion that some newspapers—per- 
haps many newspapers—do not spread 
the truth about ideas, events, and is- 
sues that interest people as fully as 
some readers—not all—may prefer. 


It takes no penetrating analysis to 
discover that newspapers do not mold 
publie opinion through editorials. Re- 
latively few have effective leadership 
on the editorial page. Indeed, many 
prefer to inform rather than in- 
fluence. 


While Matthews’ book is well-writ- 
ten and somewhat interesting, it is 
not a research masterpiece document- 
ed sufficiently to make it a compre- 
hensive or authoritative study. It 
does express one man’s opinion well. 

It may be added that this particular 
writer—because of his experience 
rather than his research—has a bet- 
ter basis for his opinion on the press 
—however cynical—than many critics 
who make similar sweeping general- 
izations. 


REPORTING THE NEWS. By Philip 
H. Ault and Edwin Emery. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. 331 pp. $5. 

What should a basic reporting text- 
book cover? Many years ago Charles 
G. Ross and Willard G. Bleyer, Grant 
M. Hyde and M. Lyle Spencer gave 
fairly good answers. More recently 
MacDougal, Warren, Bush, and others 
have written good basic books. 

Presumably a basic reporting book 
is for beginners. Hence, it should 
present the fundamentals of getting 
and writing news. In time the amateur 
may become a professional newsman 
if he persistently practices the prin- 
ciples such a book explains. 

What does the beginner need to 
know? Well, the publisher usually has 
the first answer. He limits the authors 
to about so many pages, so many 
pictures. In this instance, the total 
of 331 pages limits the authors con- 
siderably, both of whom are able. 
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Space limitations permit only five 
pages for science, education, labor, 
and religion; four for sports, two for 
the woman’s page, three on business; 
five on city hall, two on state govern- 
ment, none on county or federal 
government. 

At the same time there are chapters 
on reporting for press associations; 
Washington, political news center; 
becoming a foreign correspondent; 
writing a column. The authors give 
four and a half pages to winning a 
Pulitzer prize. 

Obviously Reporting the News can- 
not be so comprehensive and thorough 
as Interpretative Reporting, Newsmen 
at Work, or Modern News Reporting 
all of which are longer. Somewhat 
shorter, Informing the People is bet- 
ter organized and more systematic in 
presenting essential. 

It all boils down to this: the authors 
of Reporting the News stress what 
they think a beginner should know. 
And they differ a lot from most of 
the authors of reporting textbooks on 
what they think the beginner should 
know. 

Conclusion? Though limited in 
scope, Reporting the News is well- 
written. It is sound as far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t go as far in depth or 
detail as many reporting teachers ex- 
pect such a book to go. 


SPORTS OF THE TIMES... By 
Arthur Daley. New York: Dutton, 270 
pp. $3.95. 

Arthur Daley has been a New York 
Times sports columnist for more than 
seventeen years. During that time 
he has written some five million words 
about sports. Gleaned from them in 
this book are some of his columns 
on baseball, boxing, football, track, 
golf, turf, and kindred tonics All 
are lively and readable, good ex- 
amples of how to write an outstand- 
ing sports column. 


A TREASURY OF BEN HECHT. 
New York: Crown. 397 pp. $4.95.. 


Ben Hecht is a great story teller. 
In print and in film he has told many 
tantalizing tales about a great variety 
of characters, some of them fabulous 
and some of them incredible. 

Twenty of Hecht’s best short stories 
plus “Winkelberg,” a play, appear in 
this collection. The “treasury” will 
delight those who become aware of 
Hecht for the first time as well as 
those who already enjoy his color- 
ful stories. 


DICTIONARY OF NEWSPAPER 
AND PRINTING TERMS — DIC- 
CIONARIO DE TERMINOS PERIO- 
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DISTICOS Y GRAFICOS. By William 
H. Pepper, Jr. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 344 pp. $10. 


Published under the auspices of the 
Inter American Press Association, this 
dictionary is an English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English volume which should 
benefit friends of journalism in the 
western hemisphere. 

The author engaged in extensive 
research, consulting dictionaries, glos- 
saries, and similar sources. He tra- 
veled in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Panama, Columbia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay.. 


This dictionary without doubt will 
help newspapermen to understand 
each other not only as they discuss 
publishing problmes, but also as they 
fight to preserve the free press in 
North and South America. 


CRISIS IN THE SOUTH. Little 
Rock: The Arkansas Gazette. 104 pp. 


The selected editorials in this book- 
let tell the story of Little Rock and 
its schools. Most of them were writ- 
ten by Executive Editor Harry S. Ash- 
more. Some were written by Jerry 
Neil. 


The newspaper stated its position 
thus: “The complex social problems 
left in the wake of the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decisions must 
be resolved under law; any effort to 
defy or subvert the rulings of the 
court can only result in sustained dis- 
order and lasting harm to all the 
people of Arkansas. 


The editorials are cogent, consistent, 
constructive. The publishers note that 
the newspaper’s position could be 
“honestly misunderstood as well as 
deliberately misrepresented.” It was 
“the object of an economic boy- 
cott organized by Governor Faubus’ 
“more passionate supporters.” 

True, there are diverging views on 
the solution of the crucial issue of 
segregation. Even so, few challenge the 
publisher’s statement that “every 
newspaper must come to judgment 
and accounting for the course that 
forms its image and character . 

It must fight the good fight. Above 
all else it must keep the faith.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR TEACH- 
ERS. By Doyle M. Bortner. New York: 
Simmons-Boardman. 166 pp. $4.75. 


Who is supposed to win good will 
for the public schools? Many teachers 
have pointed toward the principal or 
superintendent, the board of educa- 
tion or the Parent Teachers Associa- 


tion. 
selves. 


They should not forget them- 


Dr. Bortner, who is chairman 5f the 
division of education at Hofstr.. Col- 
lege, rightly insists that every t: acher 
is a factor in his school’s pub ic re- 
lations program — whether hi: likes 
the idea or not. 


The opening chapter presen.s the 
problem of public relations in gen- 
eral. The second examines the ‘each- 
er’s role. Separate chapters consider 
building public relations through pupil 
contacts, contacts with parents, com- 
munity contacts, contacts with col- 
leagues, and the local teachers asso- 
ciation. The final chapter concerns 
the principal’s role. 

While Bortner does not explore the 
teacher’s role as news source fully, 
he has written a book which deserves 
wide reading. Many a teacher hurts 
himself and his school because he 
doesn’t recognize his responsibility in 
public relations. 


MASS COMMUNICATION’ AND 
EDUCATION. Prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association. 
137 pp. 


“This book is intended to serve asa 
guide to the educator in his thinking 
about, and study of, the field of mass 
communication.” To achieve this pur- 
pose, it presents discussions of the 
growth of mass communication works: 
things known and unknown, the new 
student, the changing role of the 
teacher, implications for the school 
administration. 

Today we know much more about 
effective communication than we once 
did. We should not waste time in 
applying our new knowledge as well 
as the new technology to the prob- 
lems of learning. While the needs for 
comprehensive research continue, 
teachers and administrations alike 
should act at once to improve ou 
schools through wise use of mass com- 
munication principles. 


HOW TO READ THE FINANCIAL 
NEWS. By C. Norman Stabler. New 
York: Harper. 210 pp. $2.95. 


Since depression days, more and 
more people have realized how import- 
ant it is to understand the American 
economy. Newspapers and magazines 
alike have made a greater effort to 
interpret effectively news of finance, 
commerce, and industry. The ninth 
edition of Stabler’s book is a great 
aid in understanding business news. 

The author, a financial columnist 
of the New York Herald Tribune, gives 
sound guidance in his compact and 
readable book of eighteen chapters. 
After introducing the subject, Stabler 
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discusses barometers of business, 
touching on various markets, market 
averages, Mutual funds, and govern- 
ment finances. ; 

In his later chapters he exolains the 
Federal Reserve System, SEC, World 
Bank, International Monetary Fund, 
and the construction and use of in- 
dexes. In simple, clear, and effective 
English, Stabler tells the reader what 
he needs to know so that he will know 
not only what the financial news is, 
but also what it means. 


FINANCIAL FACTS OF LIFE. By 
Donald I.. Rogers. New York: Holt. 
81 pp. $2.95. 


This book tells you how to read a 
financial statement. The business 
reporter will delight in it. So will the 
owner or would-be owner of stocks. 
The investor should study financial 
reports, combining his ability with his 
agility in getting in and out at the 
right time. 


INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM TO- 
DAY. By James McCloskey. New 
York: Harper. 273 pp. $4.75. 

Industrial journalism, says McClos- 
key, is “a relatively new force in 
American business life.” It consists 
of getting, writing, and editing the 
news in words and pictures in comv- 
any publications. 

To succeed, a company publication 
must have a goal. Until the specific 
function is determined, it profits little 
to talk about format, budget, or con- 
tents or what the readers want or 
should have. 

McCloskey writes with authority. A 
former newspaperman, he has worked 
in the field of public relations. He has 
been editor of “Service for Company 
Publications” for nine years. 


The editor of a company publica- 
tion is an interpreter. He interprets 
the company to its employees. He 
builds a bridge of friendly understand- 
ings between management and labor— 
if he is effective. 


Both the beginner and the veteran 
can learn much from Industrial Jour- 
nalism Today. It is compact and read- 
able. In addition it is sound in its 


approach to the problems of com- 
munication in industry. 


EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS. By 
Willi.m C. Hadley. New York: Chilton. 
139 pp. $5. 


Typographically attractive, Hadley’s 
readable book stresses the why of the 
company paper more than the how. 


Therein lie the strengths and weak- 
nesse 


of this timely publication by 
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the manager of the E. I. du Pont plant 
publications service. 

The book has three parts, the first 
of which deals with the role of the 
employee publication of which there 
are about 10,000 serving perhaps as 
many as 300,000,000 readers. A port- 
folio of effective illustrations is the 
second part. 

The third part of the book concerns 
the editorial aspects of employee pub- 
lications. It fails to dig deep in the 
journalistic techniques the beginner 
should master to qualify. In general, 
however, Hadley’s book now stands 
out as one of the best books on this 
subject. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS. By Ralph Stoody. 
Nashvilie: Abingdon. 255 pp. $4.. 


If any institution should have a 
monopoly on good public relations, 
that institution is the church. Why 
does the church exist? To bring good 
tidings, to put it succinctly. 

Dr. Ralph Stoody, an expert in 
church public relations, divides his 
book into three sections, the first of 
which, headlines the church. This 
section of eight chaptres deals chiefly 
with news in words and pictures. 

The four chapters on television and 
radio serving the church explain why 
time is hard to get and what to do 
about it. One chapter deals with pro- 
gram formats—sermons, interviews, 
panels, etc., and another with news 
on the air. 


“Your Church Meets The Public” is 
the heading for the third part of the 
book. Among topics covered are: 
buildings, church school, parish paper, 


ushers, telephone and post office 
work, sermon topics, pointers for 
pastors. 


Based upon successful experience, 
Dr. Stoody’s book is one of the best 
books in print on the church and pub- 
lic relations. Many a modern church 
is failing because it has no consistent, 
continuing program of public rela- 
tions. 


Roosevelt Centennial 
Report Commends 
School Publications 


School publications which partici- 
pated in the Thecdore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial during 1958-59 have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their efforts 
have become a part of the official 
record of the Government of the 
United States. In the final report of 


the Commission made by Hermann 
Hagedorn, the Director, special men- 
tion is made of the contribution of 
the CSPA of the effort and 31 publi- 
cations are listed together with their 
editors or Advisers or both, These are 
designated as “some of the outstand- 
ing” ones. 

The 220-page Document No, 36 of 
the 86th Congress, lst Session, was or- 
dered to be printed on July 9, 1959 
and has recently come from the pres- 
ses of the Government Printing Of- 
fice. Outstanding programs within the 
schools are given in full in a number 
of instances, 


“Working with the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association”, states the 
report, “the Commission enlisted the 
editors of high school publications in 
a program for special issues of their 
publications. Other high schools not 
enrolled in the asssociation were also 
communicated with for similar activi- 
ties. The results were exceptionally 
gratifying. All over the United States, 
editors of school publications joined 
the program, re-created events in 
Thecdore Roosevelt’s life, and carried 
features, articles, editorials, news ac- 
counts, and drawings; and in many 
cases went outside the school’s pro- 
gram to bring the Theodore Roosevelt 
story to the community”. 

The majority of the 31 publications 
specifically mentioned were CSPA 
members and included four schools 
from Baldwin, N. Y., four from New 
York City, and two in the suburban 
area, 

“The elementary and high schools 
and parochial schools of the country 
were naturaly the major source of 
requests for the Commission’s litera- 
ture”, jthe report ,continues. “Over 
2500 kits of material were sent out 
directly to schools, along with material 
for displays... The indications are that 
there was classroom participation in- 
volving millions of school children...” 

“A significant contribution to the 
centennial observance was made by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation (and the Advisers Association ) 
of Columbia University, under the 
guidance of its director, Col. Joseph 
M. Murphy. The association publicized 
the centennial in its Bulletin and 
other publications and enlisted the 
participation of hundreds of editors 
of high school publications for spe- 
cial issues devoted to Theodore Roo- 
sevelt and the centennial year”. 


The School Press Review received 
special mention including its editorial, 
“Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Pro- 
vides Editorial Challenge”’. 
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“Criterion” Of Bridgeport 
Commemorates Fifty Years 


A half-century of publication is be- 
ing observed this year by The Cri- 
terion, the newspaper of Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. The first 
issue appeared in November, 1909, but 
the observance this year was speci- 
fically commemorated during the re- 
cent National Printing Week. Ad- 
vantage will be taken of other events 
throughout the year to keep the ob- 
servance before the school and the 
community. 

The first issue appeared when 
classes were conducted in the old 
Bridgeport High School, later known 
as Congress High School, which burn- 
ed to the ground in 1947. The site 
is now a municipal parking lot. In 
the early editorials were impassioned 
pleas for a better building and, large- 
iy to the efforts of The Criterion, the 
present Central High was built in 
1915. 


Originally a news-magazine, it ran 
43 pages of short stories, poems, es- 
says and social notes, the only pic- 
tures being drawings in the adver- 
tising section. Stories of former stu- 
dents were featured in the issues dur- 
ing World War I years, one issue car- 
rying the story of four of the school’s 
“Minute Men” who raised $10,000 in 
Liberty Bonds. The wartime paper 
shortage in 1918 changed it to a four- 
page five-column newspaper. Car- 
toons were added in 1919, in 1924 the 
first prize play contest was held and, 
in 1930, a poetry column appeared. 


The 30’s was the era of the gossip 
columns and The Criterion carried 
such enticing ones as “Raised Eye- 
brows”, “Eyes and Ears (Nose All)”, 
and "The Spinal (Everybody’s Co- 
lumn)”, The World War II issues are 
filled with news of bond campaigns 
and one issue has the picture of a 
former student who won the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross in 1942. While 
it had been entered in the CSPA Con- 
tests for a number of years, it won 
its first Medalist rating in 1954. 

A three-column story, a feature, an 
editorial and two pictures appeared 
in the local daily commemorating the 
anniversary. Included. was a list of 
former editors and staff members who 
have become prominent in business, 
professional and public life. The 
paper’s staff in the Class of 1914, for 
example, produced two Governors of 
Connecticut. Three members of the 
staff of the Bridgeport Post, one on 
the New York Daily News, one on The 
New York Times, are iisted among the 
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celebrities. Included, also, was a list 
of every one of the 50 editors. 


Mrs. Frances K. Ryan, the current 
Adviser of The Criterion, has held her 
post for the past seven years. Dur- 
ing that time she has been active in 
both the Connecticut and Columbia 
Scholastic Press Associations. She has 
contributed to the Review, spoken at 
Conventions, served as a member of 
several committees and done much to 
enhance the status of her own paper 
in the community as the press cover- 
age of the observance has testified. 


“Institute Idea” Means 
Improved Publications 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Banquet, when recognition is given 
for excellence in citizenship, leader- 
ship, and workshop achievement. At 
the Florida State Institute, two or 


News 


Horace Mann School, New York 
City, in preparation for its 75th An- 
niversary, held a press luncheon at 
the Columbia University Club to which 
representatives of the metropolitan 
magazines and newspapers were in- 
vited. 


The first printing teacher Perpetual 
Scholarship for those planning to 
teach graphic arts has been estab- 
lished by the family of the late Donald 
S. Browne, a 24-year-old graphic arts 
teacher at Mission Bay High School, 
San Diego, Cal., who died in an ac- 
cident last year. Limited to study in 
a teacher education college or uni- 
versity in Southern California, it pro- 
vides a stipend of $500 a year. It will 
be administered by the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund of the Educa- 
tion Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, 5728 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 15, D.C. . 


Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Direct- 
or, has been made a member of the 
National Advisory Council of Beta Phi 
Gamma, honorary junior college jour- 
nalism fraternity. As the CSPA repre- 


sentative, he will be available for 
counsel! and advice to promising young 
men and women who wish to enter 
the communications field. 
Fundamentals of Printing, for plan- 
ners, buyers and users, is an attractive 


more scholarships of $150. eac are 
awarded to defray the costs f the 
freshman year at any F.S.U. sc) .ool, 
These, then, are the three broad 
benefits to be derived from two weeks 
or a month at a summer jour)alism 
workshop: much improved publica- 
tions, a preview of college lif«, and 
social growth for the individu! stu- 
dent. Lester Benz, executive sec- 
retary of QUILL AND SCROLL. sum- 
med up the value of such workshops 
when he said, “programs of this type 
offer an outstanding opportunity for 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism to render a much needed and 
desired service to high schools.” 
Students who return from Institute 
with “more self confidence” as high 
school editors, and advisers who see 
dramatic improvements in the quality 
of their publications, agree with him. 
More and more people in high school 
journalism are discovering the bene- 
fits—and fun—in summer workshops. 


and Notes... 


publication issued by Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis.. “in the 
interest of finer printed communica- 
tions”. While containing material far 
beyond the needs of school publica- 
tions, it explains and illustrates most 
of the common procedures. 

Printer’s Ink, a weekly magazine 
devoted to advertising and magazine 
publishing problems, among its fore- 
casts of what advertisers and market- 
ers may expect in the next twelve 
months, states, “Ad agencies will set 
up teen-age sections, to create selling 
messages directed specifically at the 
adolescent audience. (It is not in- 
conceivable that in the next decade 
many advertisers will allot the major 
portions of their budgets to reaching 
teen-agers, who by 1965 will number 
in excess of 24,000,000 .. .’)” 

“Pictorial Advertising” and “Success 
Isn’t Accidental’” are two articles 
that do not need explaining in the 
February Photolith. Both refer to 
yearbooks and both have tips that 
should be helpful to staffs and Ad- 
visers. 

Inquiries are being received for the 
1960 Yearbook Contest the CSPA’s 
26th. Circulars with Entry Forms will 
be placed in the mail addressed to 
some 12,000 schools about the first 
day of May. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish — 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 
This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 
The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( __) are prices to NON-MEMBERS of the CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’ s permission required) $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Meda! (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work on an- 
niversaries and celebrations, and at other times 
during the year. 


> -:- => 


Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these pins 
can be forwarded. 


> +: = 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base. 


o> - + 


$1.25 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


C.S.P.A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


LONG AWAITED 


ADVERTISING 


in 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


a new addition to the growing list of CSPA aids 
to better publications 


for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
—what surveys are and how to make them— 
samples of good ads—rate cards 


included is the background of advertising and 
public relations—their relationship to the national 
economy—their role in the publications—their 
national organizations—their aims and objectives 
what it provides in careers 


For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
> > 
C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


-. A NEW PUBLICATION! 


Springboard To Journalism 


A STUDY GUIDE IN SCHOOL 


NEWSPAPER PRACTICES 


Edited by Benjamin W. Alinutt 


(A Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association publication.) 


This publication represents the best thought of many Advisers to school newspapers throughout the 
Nation on the major phases of writing and producing a publication. For more than a year, numerous 
people have worked on the several chapters, writing and revising culling and collecting, to give the best of 
their efforts in the minimum of space for practical use by staffs and Advisers. A committee screened the 
contributions and it is believed their efforts will speak for themselves throughout the chapters. This is 
a sequel to, but not a revision of, the Journalism Syllabus of 1944. It is one more step towards a bet- 


ter guide for better papers. 


CONTENTS 


Principles and Objectives of School Publica- 


tions 
II. Writing the News Story 
III. Writing the Editorial 
IV. Writing the Feature Story 
V. Writing the Sports Story 
VI. Writing the Headline 


VII. Interviewing 
VIII. Learning to Copyread 
IX. Makeup 
X. Advertising 
XI. A Public Relations Blueprint 
XII. Bibliography 
XIII. Appendix—Critical Analysis of Student 


Writing 


To CSPA and CSPAA members — $2.75. To others — $3. Ten or more copies — $2.50 each 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











